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so your aeroplane bore you tip in the heights during
the daytime, and sheltered you by night. During
flight it was possible for one pilot to fly and the other
to go back into the hull, stretch his legs and have a meal;
but the second pilot was usually young and inexperienced
and it was inadvisable for the first pilot to be axvay for
long. It all depended on the weather and the country
over which the aeroplane was passing. If the \veather
was fine and the visibility good, there might be consider-
able periods when there was little to do but hold the
aeroplane on a straight course and watch certain instru-
ments to see that the engines were behaving as they
should. On the other hand, tilings might be quite
different and the aeroplane might need the guidance of
an experienced eye and brain and hand the whole time.
But the comforting feeling that it was possible to take
short rests from flying reduced the fatigue greatly
compared with that in an aeroplane like a D.H.^a,
where the pilot was glued to his controls from the time
his wheels left the ground until they touched it again.
The narratives that I give later of my flying over the
Mail Route refer chiefly to the Vickers Vernon, which
I have described above.

The Vickers Victoria, which superseded the Vernon,
was even more comfortable, because it was larger.
Indeed, it was a veritable palace on wings* It was
possible to rig up a light table inside the hull and take
meals in flight. Although its speed was no greater
than that of the Vernon, it could climb better because
of its larger wings which made it more lightly loaded.
It embodied, too, the experience gained on the Vernons,
and was in many ways better adapted to the work it tad
to perform.